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THE OPIUM QUESTION. 

BY BRITANNIOUS. 



The most fascinating and portentous movement in the world 
of to-day is, surely, the renaissance of China. China is not only 
changing, but changing fast. We are witnessing the foretold and 
inevitable sequel to the Boxer rising of 1900. The West, in my 
judgment, has not yet taken the full measure of that event. It 
has still to acknowledge it as one of the decisive landmarks in 
human history. It has still to realize that from that memorable 
clash of Occident and Orient there emerged a spirit which is 
destined to transform the polity, the energies, the material power, 
the social consciousness and the economic ambitions of four hun- 
dred million people. China finally learned from the Boxer out- 
break and its consequences that Western aggression could only 
be resisted by Western methods, and that Western methods could 
only be acquired by the adoption of Western learning. It had 
another and not less momentous effect. It did more even than 
the war of 1895 to cure the Chinese rulers of their contempt 
for Japan, to make them realize Japan's efficiency and the force 
of her example, and to lead them to an understanding of the 
many and essential bonds that link the two leading nations of 
the East. All the history of the past eight years has confirmed 
those results and intensified them. The issue of the Eusso- 
Japanese war provided China with a further and conclusive 
object-lesson of what can be accomplished by a Power that mas- 
ters the processes and applies the results of Western science; 
and it forced a fresh confession of Japanese prowess and prestige. 
Again, the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, by its guarantee of the status 
quo in China and throughout the Far East, has made it certain 
that the era of Kiao-chau stratagems is over, and that all schemes 
of dismemberment and partition may as well be thrown at once 
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into the diplomatic waste-paper basket. For the first time in 
more than half a century China's international position is secure ; 
and the period of her external security coincides with the resur- 
rection of old ambitions and the stir of new internal forces. 

We have had already some inkling of what such a conjunction 
may be expected to produce. However Pekin may regard Tokio, 
whatever differences may arise between the two Governments in 
the final settlement of the Manehurian question, it is plain that 
throughout the eighteen provinces Japanese influence within the 
past few years has made enormous strides. Japanese travellers, 
commercial agents, teachers and drill-sergeants are to be found 
in the remotest parts of the Empire. The sons of the Chinese 
nobility and ruling classes are being educated in Japan by thou- 
sands, and return home fired by her example and emulous to 
repeat it. The best of the native Chinese papers are in Japanese 
control, and the amazing growth of this native press is in itself 
one of the most significant of the phenomena of revolution. By 
means of it China is being intellectually irrigated, and a channel 
of communication is for the first time being opened between the 
Chinese masses and the modern world. And, in many other ways, 
it is clear that China is bent upon borrowing the accessories of 
the Occident for the preservation of the fundamentals of Oriental 
life and polity. We have seen the historic examination system 
thrown open to modern learning. We have seen the Provincial 
Viceroys founding schools and colleges with an almost American 
avidity. The missionary schools were never better patronized; 
the translations of Western literature never circulated so widely. 
Chinese students have been encouraged by Imperial edict to com- 
plete their education abroad. The last proclamation of the Dow- 
ager Empress emphasized anew the advantages and necessity of 
a Chinese Parliament. Provincial armies have been multiplied, 
and a more than promising beginning has been made with the 
creation of a wholly national force. In the to-miorrow of the 
political calendar China will have at her disposal an army of half 
a million men. She is feeling her way, moreover, towards a 
handier and more efficient system of government and towards a 
greater unity and centralization in her administrative framework. 
There is arising, too, something that might almost be called a 
cult of Youth. With few exceptions the principal Viceroys are 
men in the prime of vigor, and nearly all the important Secretary- 
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ships are in the hands of young Chinamen who have lived and 
studied abroad and who return home full of zeal, if not always 
of practicality, keenly alive not only to the defects of the Chinese 
State, but to the outrages that have been inflicted upon their 
country by the Occident, and clamorous for reforms that will 
enable China to meet and vanquish Western aggression with 
Western weapons. 

There is, of course, another side to all this, and fulfilment 
at many points is far from following promise. The forces of 
reform are scattered; mountains of inertia, corruption and in- 
difference obstruct their advance; and the fundamental need, if 
China is ever to stand alone, of a thoroughgoing administrative 
and financial reorganization does not as yet appear to be ade- 
quately appreciated. But no one can doubt that a new, national, 
self-assertive and independent spirit is at work in the Celestial 
Empire, and that it heralds in a risorgimento that will be mighty 
and protracted. " China for the Chinese " is at last coming to 
be something more than a cry pour rire. Proclaimed by an awak- 
ened Empire, and reinforced by the resources of Western learning 
and materialism, it is a policy with which the world will have 
to reckon. It may, and unless the West remodels its dealings 
with China on a basis of better manners and more justice, I 
fear it must precipitate another hideous conflict between Orient 
and Occidents — a conflict which will find China infinitely better 
organized and prepared than ever before. But in any ease we 
may expect to see the new spirit taking shape in many forms. 
Exclusive concessions to foreigners of mining rights and railroad 
franchises are likely to grow rarer. Having realized the advan- 
tages of rapid communications, the Chinese seem resolved to 
keep them as much as possible in their own hands. Missionaries 
henceforward may find it increasingly difficult to secure for 
their converts any special civil or legal privileges. The near 
future may see the extra-territorial grievances sharply raised and 
Chinese sovereignty asserted over ports and waterways and set- 
tlements now under foreign control ; and whenever new ports are 
thrown open to the world's trade it is a moderately safe assump- 
tion that China will insist on policing them herself. The ulti- 
mate and conscious aim of the transformation that is in progress 
is, in short, to make China mistress in her own household, to 
recover those rights and privileges which her weakness alone has 
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led her to forfeit, and to secure herself for the future against the 
insolence and rapacity of the Occident. 

But, of all the tokens of change and regeneration that China 
presents, by far the most affecting and momentous is her declara- 
tion of war on opium. To weld that vast and disjointed Empire 
into a co-ordinated whole; to apply herself to the science of the 
Occident as the only effective cure for her age-long helplessness; 
to strengthen the growing instinct and capacity of self-preserva- 
tion — that in itself is a programme of almost incredible magni- 
tude. But, compared with the moral conquest that China has 
set herself, it is as nothing. In attempting to eradicate a national 
habit that can only be overcome by the simultaneous sacrifices 
and sufferings of millions of individuals, the Chinese Government 
is addressing itself to a task such as no other Government has 
yet ventured to essay. Neither in kind nor in degree is there any 
parallel for the undertaking on which she has embarked. It 
is as unique as it is inspiriting. With all its enlightenment and 
increasing sensitiveness to the paramount claims of national well- 
being over the privileges of vested interests, Western democracy 
has produced no spectacle so profoundly moving as the struggle 
in which China is now engaged to free herself from the toils 
of opium-smoking. It is a struggle which cannot be won, as 
Great Britain abolished slavery, by the simple expedient of voting 
millions. Still less can it be won by mere executive decree. If 
it is to be carried through to a happy issue it can only be by 
the force of an aroused public conscience fortifying the efforts 
of countless atoms of humanity to redeem themselves. Such an 
endeavor on such a scale is, as I have said, without precedent 
in history. Compared with it our little temperance movements 
are the puny wavelets of a summer sea. Pour hundred millions 
of people are grappling with one of the most fatal and leechlike 
of vices in a resolute attempt to crush it under. In that fact 
alone there is an irresistible appeal to the compassion, sympathy, 
admiration and assistance of mankind. 

It was in September, 1906, that a brief Imperial decree ap- 
peared in the " Pekin Gazette " commanding that within a period 
of ten years "the evils arising from foreign and native opium 
shall be equally and completely eradicated," and ordering the Gov- 
ernment Council to frame such measures as would put an end 
to the consumption of the drug and the cultivation of the poppy. 
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Two months later the regulations devised by the Council were 
approved and published. They were drawn up in eleven articles. 
The first deals with the restriction of the cultivation of the drug, 
enumerates the provinces in which it is chiefly grown, and en- 
joins on all Governors-General and Governors to have accurate 
returns made of the acreage under poppy cultivation, and compel 
the cultivators to diminish the area of cultivation by one-ninth 
each year until the production entirely ceases at the end of nine 
years. Infringements of the rule are to entail confiscation of the 
land, and rewards aTe ofEered to officials who succeed in putting 
an end to the cultivation of the poppy before the time specified. 
The second and third articles are concerned with measures for 
reducing the consumption of opium by issuing licenses to smokers, 
without which no one will be permitted to buy opium, and by 
instituting punishments for those who persist in smoking after 
a stated time. After estimating that between thirty and forty 
per cent of the people — that is, about 100,000,000 — are addicted 
to the opium habit, the Articles make a distinction between of- 
ficials and persons of high rank, who will be dealt with very 
severely; the lower classes, whose treatment will be less strict; 
and persons of all classes over sixty, in whose case the question 
of giving up the habit is not to be pressed. The licenses issued 
to consumers will prescribe in each case a time limit within 
which the vice must be abandoned and will also fix the amount 
of consumption, which must be diminished by twenty or thirty 
per cent, annually. The registration and rigorous inspection of 
these licenses must be enforced, and no fresh licenses will be 
granted after the first registration. The names of smokers of 
the lower classes who are not cured of the habit at the end of 
the specified time will be posted in a public place, while official 
offenders will be deprived of their offices and graduates of their 
diplomas. 

The fourth and fifth articles relate to opium shops, and a dis- 
tinction is drawn between opium dens, which are to be com- 
pulsorily closed within six months, and ordinary shops, which 
are to be registered, kept under observation, and gradually done 
away with during the time fixed for the abolition of the drug. 
No shop will be permitted to sell opium to any person who does 
not produce his license; no restaurant or eating-house may pro- 
vide opium for its guests or allow them to bring opium appli- 
vol. olxxxix. — no. 638. 5 
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ancas with them. A return of annual sales is to be made, and 
any shop attempting to continue in the trade aiter the expiry 
of the time limit will have its goods confiscated and be liable 
to a fine of twice their value. The sixth and seventh articles 
discuss the preparation of remedies for the cure of the opium 
craving; their sale at a fixed price or free distribution; the es- 
tablishment of anti-opium societies, and the formation of an en- 
lightened public opinion on the subject. The eighth article 
charges the local authorities with the duty of leading the move- 
ment, giving effect to all provisions regarding reports, inspec- 
tions and licenses; inculcates the necessity of personal attention 
to these matters; and severely forbids any exactions on the part 
of underlings. The ninth article prohibits the smoking of opium 
by officials of high rank. A number of such persons axe, enumer- 
ated who must solicit the permission of the Throne to be al- 
lowed to give up the habit within a fixed time or, in default, 
must lose their post, if an official, or have their rank pass on to 
the next in succession, if a hereditary noble. For )all other of- 
ficials the time limit is six months. Teachers, scholars, officers 
and men of the army and navy, if opium-smokers, are to be 
dismissed within three months. The tenth article deals with the 
negotiations which are to be entered into with Great Britain and 
the Governments of other opium-importing countries, for the pur- 
pose of insuring that the import of foreign opium shall decrease 
pari passu with the decrease of the native drug, and shall cease 
entirely at the end of ten years. It also forbids the importation 
of morphia, or instruments for its injection, except for medical 
use. The eleventh article provides for the issue of Proclamations 
promulgating the Eegulations for general observance. 

Thus the anti-opium campaign was launched. Several .sub- 
sequent edicts have emphasized the determination of the Central 
Government to further its progress. Edicts, however, are not 
self-enforcing, and the Chinese, the most democratic of peoples, 
decide for themselves how far the example or wishes of Pekin 
are worth complying with. In no country are the provincial Gov- 
ernments so independent of the central organization or so apt 
to choose and keep to a line of their own. In no country is 
public opinion so emphatically the measure of the practicality of 
any and every Imperial decree. Less, perhaps, in China than in 
any other land is it possible for the Government to outrun the 
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average sentiment of the masses. On the other hand, the Chinese 
are a leader-following people and the peasantry, especially, re- 
spond readily enough to the initiative of the local officials and 
gentry. The anti-opium movement, therefore, could only suc- 
ceed if it were backed up by a strong and sustained popular 
approval and if the influence of the mandarins and the educated 
classes were steadily exerted on its behalf. But even with this 
support it was clear from the outset that the task of supervising 
and diminishing the cultivation of the poppy, of closing the 
opium dens, of registering the smokers, of preventing smuggling, 
of safeguarding against the danger of driving the vice under- 
ground without suppressing it, and of devising ways and means 
of compensation to the growers and traders, presented enormous 
difficulty. Another and not less serious obstacle in the path of 
reform was the obstacle of finance. An annual revenue of some- 
thing like $32,500,000 is raised from the taxation of native opium. 
Of this sum only $8,750,000 reaches the Central Government, the 
remainder being retained by the provinces. It is altogether typical 
of China that no proposals have even yet been formulated for 
making good this loss of revenue. The Central Government has 
simply not troubled itself about the matter. The provincial au- 
thorities, on the other hand, have been obliged to take it into 
account, and much of the apathy they have shown in carrying out 
the edict of 1906 is due to the fact that energy is the equivalent 
of dislocated finances. 

On the whole, however, more has been accomplished, though 
necessarily in a haphazard and desultory fashion, than might 
have been expected. There can be no doubt that the sentiment 
of the masses was overwhelmingly on the side of the reformers, 
nor does that sentiment appear to have appreciably weakened. 
The effect given to it has not, however, been equally uniform. 
The rules and regulations issued by the provincial Viceroys, 
though usually tending in the right direction, have displayed an 
endless variety, ha^e been inadequate in some cases and either not 
enforced or disobeyed in others. In many towns there were scenes 
of great enthusiasm when the opium dens were closed and sealed 
and bonfires made of the pipes. Free dispensaries were opened for 
the cure of the opium habit, medicines were distributed gratis, vast 
meetings were held to strengthen the popular fervor, anti-opium 
leagues were founded, the Central Government dismissed two 
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high officials for their failure to give tip the vice, and in many 
provinces the area of cultivation was diminished. In other 
districts, on the other hand, little or nothing has been done; 
the registration of smokers has been lax; Viceroys have even 
urged their people to plant the poppy for the sake of revenue; 
the extra taxation of opium has driven the people to morphia 
or drink; the anti-opium pills, themselves containing the drug, 
have simply changed opium-smoking for opium-eating; and the 
indifference of the local authorities or their anxiety to preserve 
one of their main sources of revenue has made the Edict of 1906 
almost a dead letter. Perhaps the most accurate review of what 
has been actually achieved is to be found in the report of Mr. 
Leech, the Councillor to the British Legation in Pekin, which 
was presented to Parliament a little over two months ago. Mr. 
Leech notes that the two most noticeable features of the cam- 
paign so far have been the continued interest and energy shown 
by the Central Government and the growing apathy of the pro- 
vincial officials and their lack of sustained effort to eradicate the 
evil. " Generally speaking," he says, " smokers do not take out 
licenses. Dens, though officially closed, are in many cases sur- 
reptitiously reopened. Opium shops are only spasmodically in- 
spected, while Anti-Opium Societies are gradually dying a nat- 
ural death from lack of funds or interest or both." The chief 
reasons for this apathy are that so many public officials are still 
addicted to the drug, and that no solution of the revenue prob- 
lem has yet been attempted. On the other hand, there are several 
Viceroys, in the coast provinces especially, with sufficient zeal 
and force of character to carry out the Imperial Decree, and 
where this is the case they are " almost sure of support from the 
people." The dread of increased taxation, fines and destruction 
of the crop and the exhortation of the officials have resulted in 
a reduction in the area of cultivation which, though slight in 
actual amount and highly variable, is fairly general throughout 
the Empire. Smoking in public has become "bad form," and 
should this sentiment gain in moral force there seems no reason 
why it should not develop into " losing face," the most powerful 
of all rules of conduct in China. Lord Morley, the British 
Secretary of State for India, declared two years ago that, if 
China wanted seriously and in good faith to restrict the con- 
sumption of opium, the British Government would not close the 
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door. I think the evidence of the two years that have elapsed 
since the Decree of November, 1906, shows that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment and the Chinese people are thoroughly in earnest in their 
crusade, that much has already been accomplished, that a fair 
title has been made out to the sympathy and co-operation of 
other Powers, and that where progress has seemed halting it has 
been due not to any general lack of the right spirit, but to the 
infinite perplexities of the task, complicated by the defects of the 
Chinese financial and administrative system. 

But the opium question in China is an international as well 
as a domestic question. All through Asia the use of the drug 
is one of the pressing anxieties of statesmanship. Japan permits 
the cultivation of the poppy solely for medicinal and ornamental 
purposes and forbids opium - smoking under the most rigorous 
penalties. In Formosa the growth of the poppy is forbidden by 
law; opium is a Government monopoly, and only those Chinese 
are permitted to smoke who are provided with official licenses. 
In French Indo-China, in the Dutch possessions in the Pacific, 
in Hawaii and the Philippines, and in Australia either the culti- 
vation of opium or its importation or both are absolutely pro- 
hibited. But the opium question as it affects China is inter- 
national from two other points of view. First of all, it involves 
the foreign settlements and colonies in and around China, es- 
pecially Hongkong; and, secondly, it involves India, the only 
country that grows the poppy and exports the drug on any scale 
worth mentioning. It is clear that China will reduce the culti- 
vation of native opium to little purpose if it continues to be 
smuggled or imported from abroad. Without eradicating the vice, 
she would in that case be merely depriving herself of revenue and 
at the same time filling the pockets of foreigners. Her obvious 
course was, therefore, to aim at an arrangement with the Powers 
that would cut down the importation of the drug in proportion 
to its diminished cultivation in China. This she at once pro- 
ceeded to do by opening negotiations with Great Britain, the 
chief and virtually the only Power under whose auspices the trade 
in opium is carried on. There are few pages in history more 
dishonoring than those which record the shameful tale of Great 
Britain's determination to force upon China a besotting drug 
in the interests of Indian revenues and against the impassioned 
protests of the Chinese Government and people. It is true that 
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the British were not the first to introduce opium into China. 
But it is not less true that in the nineteenth century they twice 
went to war to coeree China to legalize a traffic she had declared 
to be contraband; that by smuggling and force they fastened the 
vice upon the millions of Chinamen who might and probably 
would have escaped it; that but for their actions China would 
never have relaxed the prohibition on the growth of native opium 
in the desperate hope that the Indian drug might be driven out 
and the Chinese Government left with a comparatively free hand 
for dealing with its own people; and that, having taken up a 
morally indefensible position and maintained it by the sheer 
brutality of superior and conscienceless force, the British cannot 
evade the responsibility for much of the appalling misery which 
opium-smoking has inflicted upon a country inhabited by one- 
fifth of the human race. Nothing has more prejudiced China 
against the policies, religion, civilization and ethics of the Occi- 
dent than the methods employed by Great Britain to replenish 
the Indian treasury from the degradation of the Chinese masses. 
They have not been employed without protest from British states- 
men and philanthropists, but until recently all such protests have 
been overridden by the necessity, pronounced supreme, of pre- 
serving every source of Indian revenue intact. The revenue in 
question is derived from a Government monopoly of the growth 
of opium in Bengal and its sale both for export and for home 
consumption; and in part by the levy of a heavy pass duty on all 
opium entering British territory from the Native States. In 
1871-72 it yielded as much as $36,000,000 ; in 1897-98 it fell to 
little over $8,500,000 ; in 1904-05 the Indian Government derived 
from it about $20,000,000. Its productiveness is, therefore, a 
variable and declining quantity, subject to violent fluctuations 
and, though still important in the scheme of Indian finance, not 
so important as it was. These considerations have doubtless had 
their weight in inducing the Indian authorities to share, or at 
least to acquiesce, in the moral disgust with which the best 
minds in England have always regarded the opium traffic be- 
tween the Indian Government and China. 

In the British House of Commons the sentiment against the 
traffic has been steadily growing. In May, 1906, a resolution 
was unanimously adopted declaring the Indian opium trade to 
be morally indefensible and requesting the Government to take 
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such steps as might be necessary to bring it to a speedy close. 
Two years later, another resolution welcomed the action of the 
Government in responding to the wishes of the Chinese Govern- 
ment by diminishing the export of Indian opium, and urged 
Ministers to put an end to the system of licensing opium dens 
in Hongkong, the Straits Settlements and Ceylon. Between the 
adoption of these two resolutions the Indian Government had 
agreed (1) to diminish the export of opium to China by one- 
tenth annually, pari passu with an equal decrease of the native 
drug, up to the year 1910, and to continue the arrangement in 
1911 and subsequent years on proof that China had carried out 
her share of the bargain ; (2) to allow a Chinese official to be 
stationed at Calcutta for the purpose of satisfying the Chinese 
Government that the undertaking was being observed; and (3) to 
assent to the likin duty on foreign opium being equalized with 
the taxation of the native drug. The only condition attached to 
these concessions was the reasonable one that China should pro- 
hibit the importation of opium from Turkey, Persia and other 
countries. The Indian Government, I should add, has been as 
good as its word; the export of opium from Calcutta has been 
diminished by one-tenth; and if China can show that the culti- 
vation of the native poppy has been equally decreased, then the 
whole question will be settled in another decade. 

It is, of course, easy enough for the British Parliament to in- 
dulge its own sense of morality at other people's expense. The 
Indian taxpayer has by no means relished the prospect of bearing 
the burden which will fall exclusively on his shoulders; and the 
question of how the cultivation of the poppy is to be suppressed 
in the Native States, which are practically autonomous, is one of 
no little delicacy. Yet it is certain that, but for the propulsion 
of the House of Commons, neither the authorities in India nor 
the Governors of Hongkong, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements or 
the Federal Malay States would have felt stirred to action by 
China's unsupported appeal. In the case of the Straits Settle- 
ments all but half the revenue is derived from opium and the 
people of Singapore are anything but disposed to surrender it 
at the mere bidding of Westminster. Hongkong, which likewise 
derives a considerable portion of its revenue from licensing opium 
dens, has been similarly convulsed by the order to close them. In 
both these cases and in Great Britain's other colonies and settle- 
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ments in the Far East, very interesting questions arise as to the 
justice of the action of the British Colonial Office in cutting off 
a local source of revenue without compensation. Without en- 
tering into them, I think it may fairly be said that Great Britain 
has made in the past year such reparation as is in her power for 
her share in inflicting opium upon China. She has been greatly 
encouraged in doing so by the attitude and activities of the United 
States Government, which has summoned an International Com- 
mission to meet in Shanghai on January 1st, 1909, for the pur- 
pose of devising a uniform scheme for the suppression of the 
trade. No Government has held aloof from this benign project. 
All the Powers concerned have willingly joined in it, and three 
of them for the past few months have been conducting pre- 
liminary investigations that will unquestionably do much to in- 
sure the success of the Commission. The unanimity of the de- 
sire to second China's effort of self -reform was shown last Sep- 
tember when Japan came into line with the other Treaty Powers 
and agreed to prohibit the importation into China of morphia, 
except for medicinal purposes. If opium by universal agree- 
ment were likewise to be placed on the forbidden list, a decisive 
step would be taken towards its extinction. But before recom- 
mending such a step the Commission will have to satisfy itself, 
first, that China is really reducing the area of poppy cultivation, 
and, secondly, that the withdrawal of foreign opium will not 
lead to the Chinese Government's forming a corner in the native 
article. Of all the opium smoked in China only about one- 
seventh is imported; but, being of superior quality, it is eagerly 
sought after. Whether its suppression will not result in the 
growth of a vast smuggling trade; how far the undoubted sin- 
cerity of the Chinese Government has been, or is likely to be, 
effective; and whether opium-smokers, when deprived of the drug, 
show a tendency to fall back on alcohol or cocaine — on all these 
points the evidence and findings of the Commission will, it is 
hoped, throw a decisive light. Nothing, however, can alter the 
most hopeful fact that China, to the best of her capacity, is 
grappling with a terrible and pervasive vice, and that other 
Powers, even to their own financial loss, are rendering her all 
the encouragement and assistance that her heroic effort deserves. 

Britannious. 



